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worse. Not so in former times, for the most costly vest- 
ments which mediaeval times and even the first period 
of the Renaissance have bequeathed to us, are those in 
which embroidery is combined with loom-work and which, 
by their figures and ornaments become real works of 
art. But for such works there is needed not only a 
clever hand, well skilled in design, but also an artistic 
technic, which alone can produce such perfection. But 
this technic had long died out, and was succeeded by 
the most intolerable methods of amateurs, among which 
the cross-stitch stands first, and with which no works like 
those of old could be produced. In addition to this, not 
only the technic but the handwork of amateurs came into 
play. Pious and highborn ladies devoted their time in 
this way to the church, and presented the clergy with 
embroidered vestments, carpets and altar-cloths, on which 
the most fearfully naturalistic flowers disported to the 
confusion of all technic, and with the most brilliant lack 
of taste in colours. Thus all that was bad was heaped 
together; bad forms, bad design, vulgar ornament, taw- 
dry gilding and colouring out of all taste. And although 
something better is seen at present, it is a state of 
things which has by no means passed away, and many 
frightful examples may be constantly seen in every 
procession, and every exhibition of the works of catholic 
ladies' associations. 

I will not describe in a similar manner the vessels 
of gold and silver of the last century and of the present 



time which are destined for the use of the altar , or 
other parts of the church. I will only just remark, that 
all the more delicate works of the goldsmith's art, which 
found their noblest employment in the church's service 
are now fallen into disuse and forgotten, or at least are 
no longer to be seen in our churches. And what have 
we in their stead? Nothing but the glitter of polished 
gold and large pieces of coloured glass , with which the 
modesty of the genuine jewels can not compete; all that 
seems to be desired is to dazzle the age with the glitter 
of great masses of gold. Of this ecclesiastical style the 
most striking and characteristic examples are the mon- 
strances, which formerly contained the object of wor- 
ship in most artistically executed caskets but are now 
surrounded by broad flaming rays of gilded metal. Can 
anything in art be imagined more disgracefully aiming 
at effect by mere outward show? 

Such being the state of ecclesiastical art in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, it was no wonder that a 
time came, for come it of necessity must, that it should 
to looked into ; for it called for improvement, for change, 
for an entire transformation of all the above named ob- 
jects. It was, as we have remarked above, the catholic 
clergy , and especially those of the Rhenish provinces, 
with whom, feeling their own unworthy and undignified 
appearance, as well as that of the vessels and furniture 
they had to use, the movement began. 



SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTATION. 





N«s 1 and 2. Specimens of Painting- on Grecian Vases. 
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N 6 3. Gothic Ornament of a Communion Cup in Tarnow Cathedral in (ialicia. 
N° 4. Carving of Door Panel in the Loggie of the Vatican from a drawing of Prof. V. Myskovszky in Kaschau. 




N° 5. Capital of Pilaster with Portion of Entablature under Chancel-arch of S, Maria de Miracoli in Venice from a drawing of 

Mr. C. Horst, Archt. in Darmstadt. 
The Workshop. 1876. 2 




N° 6. Pattern of Altar Frontal in the Church S. Spirilo in Florence from a drawing of Mr. A. Schiitz, Archt. in Berlin. 




N° 7. Bedstone] designed and manufactured by Mr. Jos. Steinmetz in Munich. 
Details Nos i an j o of Supplement. 
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N«» 8 and 9. Design for a Pier Table by Prof. R. Reinhardt in Stuttgart. 




N° 10. Book Case, style Louis XVI, designed and manufactured by M. Mazaroz-Ribalier in Paris. 



The Workshop. 1876. 
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N° 11. Jewellery Gasket, designed by Mr. G. Baumg^rtner in Basle. 



FROM THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
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Nos 12 and 13. Silver Punch Bowl, from the design of Prof. W. Wollanek by M. Jos. Matzenauer in Vienna. 

Details Nos 3 an a 4 f Supplement. 
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N° 14. Design for Stained Glass Work from the Studio of Mr, Schwertschkoff in Schleissheim near Munich. 
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N°s i5 and 16. .Ceiling for a Smoking Room from the design of M. Laval, Archt. by M. A. ftenueile in Paris, taken from the work, 
"L'architecture privee au XIX© siecle par Mr* Cesar Daly, architecte a Paris edited by Messrs. Ducher & Go. 



the Workshop . 1876. 
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N 6 17. Album Cover from the design ot Messrs, Glaus & Eisenmenger by Mr. A. Klein in Vienna. 
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K° 18. tomb Railing from the design of' Mr. Dupre, Archt., by Mr. M. Teeg in Berlin. 



